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“HOPKINS” “QUALITY AND SERVICE” 


IS THE SLOGAN FOR 
PREFERRED 
EQUIPMENT 


HOPKINS ——— NON-ROTATING 
DOUBLE - ACTING CYLINDERS 


AIR OR HYDRAULICALLY 
OPERATED. 


IN ALL 
DESIRED 
CAPACITIES. STYLE 5 
STYLE 3 a 
All Styles — 
May be furnished 
STYLE 2 cushioned on both ends 
ee or on either end. 
DETROIT REPRESENTATIVE 
HABERKORN & WOOD 
THE TOMKINS - JOHNSON CO. 624 No. Mechanic St. Jackson, Mich 


Ross Operating Valves 


The Bridle For Air Horsepower 


For the control Poppet type with no 


of single and lapping or grinding re- 


double acting quired. 
cylinders. All ports on one face 
Hand, foot or permitting permanent in- 


mechanical control. stallation of all piping. 


Made in all sizes to meet requirements, 


ROSS OPERATING VALVE COMPANY 


6488 EPWORTH BLVD., DETROIT, MICH. 
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Left shows a 12 Spindle 
BUHR Ball Bearing Tapper 
Head, together with BUHR 
Reverse Unit. Spindles hav- 
ing BUHR Micro-Lock Vert- 
ical Adjustment and BUHR 
Floating Tap-Holders, This 
Head is used in tapping 
12—7 /16—14 holes in a Banjo 
Housing. Prodrc‘ion greatly 
increased over former meth- 
od. 


A 3 Spindle BUHR Head with 
all latest improvements, together 
with Bushing Plate. BUHR de- 
signed Holding Jigs and a 2 posi- 
tion BUHR Ball Bearing Index 
Table—Production increased from 
70 to 300 per hour. 


A recent tooling of a well-known Automobile transmission, consisting of a 10 and a 7 
Spindle BUHR Ball Bearing Drill Head mounted on opposite sides and a 6 Spindle BUHR 
fully Adjustable Head mounted in the rear on a 3 way Hydraulic Feed Machine. A quick 
opcrating Jig designed by BUHR Engineers is part of the equipment. 


Twenty years of experience are at your service. 
When it is a drilling or tapping problem, 


Buhr Engineers are able to solve it for you. 


Buhr Machine Tool Company 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
Detroit Office 2832 E. Grand Blvd. Tel. Trinity 2-3686 
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SAV-AIR 


The only air control valve making 
air do double work before exhausting 


to atmosphere. 


1310 MAPLE ST. 


We can prove to you in five minutes, that now all other 
makes of air valves are OBSOLETE for the reason that 
SAV-AIR control valves— 


POSITIVELY SAVE 30 TO 40°; 


of air volume formerly consumed. 


Compact, rust proof 


poppet valves. No joints or gaskets to leak. No changes 
required in your present equipment. 


Phone or write for full technical details—and reduce 
your air cost. 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS 


CAD. 3419 


ANDERSON STEEL 
PROCESS 


STEEL TREATERS 


WE SPECIALIZE in 
TOOL and DIE HARDENING 
CARBONIZING, CYANIDING 


Day and Night Pick-up Delivery Service 


37 MAPLE PHONE CHERRY 3802 


DETROIT, MICH. 


2208 W. Fort St. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Telephone 
Lafayette 2185 


HABERKORN & WOOD 


Exclusive Representatives 


MINSTER PRESSES 
Inclinable — Horning — Knuckle 
Straight Side and Gap 
CORWIN — Drill and Tap Units 
VULCAN — Tube Cut Off Machines 
KENT-OWENS — Milling Machines 
HOPKINS — Air and Hydraulic Equipment 
PROVIDENCE—High Speed DrillingMachines 


MIAMI — The Adjustable Fixed Center 
Multiple Drill Head 
GROTNES — Special Wheel Machinery 

AVERBECK — SHAPERS 


TUTHILL — Pumps 
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JOURNAL FEBRUARY, 193. 


SOCIETY ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The 1933 dues of $3.00 are now due and payable 
to Mr. A. M. Sargent, Secretary, AMERICAN 
SOCIETY OF TOOL ENGINEERS, 8316 Wood- 
ward Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


According to the Constitution and By-Laws of 
the AMERICAN SOCIETY OF TOOL ENGIN- 
EERS, a Nominating Committee must be elected 
at the February 9 general meeting, at the Detroit 
Leland Hotel. We quote the Constitution and By- 
Laws below: 

Constitution 
Nominating Committee 

“The Annual Nominating Committee of the 
Society shall consist of not less than five (5) mem- 
bers. Each Chapter of the Society to be repre- 
sented by at least one member, but not more than 
two (2) memebrs, to be elected at or before the 
February Membership Meeting. Three members 
to be elected at the General Membership Meeting 
held on the second Thursday of February of each 
year. Preferably no two (2) of said three (3) 
members shall be members of the same Chapter or 
reside in the same district or be employed by the 
same Company. 

“Twenty (20) or more members entitled to vote 
may constitute themselves a ‘special nominating 
committee’ with the same power as the Annual 
Nominating Committee.” 

By-Laws 

“The Nominating Committee shall organize 
promptly following its appointment, and shall for- 
ward to the Secretary, on or before March Ist, the 
names of consenting nominees for the elective 
offices next falling vacant under the Constitution. 
The report of the committee shall be printed in the 
March issue of the ASTE Journal. 

“\ Special Nominating Committee, if organized, 
shall, on or before March Ist, present to the Secre- 
tary the names of the candidates nominated by it 
for the elective offices next falling vacant under 
the Constitution, together with the written consent 
of each. The report of the Committee shall be 
printed in the March issue of the ASTE Journal.” 

It shall be the duty of the Nominating Committee 
to nominate candidates for President, First and 
Second Vice President, Secretary, and Treasurer of 
the Society for the coming year, beginning May 1. 

The candidates selected by the Nominating Com- 
mittee are to be announced at the February 9th 
meeting. The Committee must obtain the consent 
of the member being nominated. 

The officers are elected by the Board of Directors 


in regular session, and they may or may not adher 
strictly to the list nominated by the Nominating 
Committee. 

The Board of Directors consists of 33 members 
28 of which are nominated and elected in the fall by 
the membership at large. The 5 officers of the pre 
ceding year automatically become directors, com 
pleting the 33 member board. 


At the January 19th meeting of the Board of 
Directors President J. .\. Siegel appointed a special 
Application Committee to solicit those members 
who have not made out and sent in their application 
blanks. This committee consists of “Bill” Smila, 
Chairman; “Al” Sargent; “Bill” Fors; Ray Farmer; 
and “Joe” Siegel. 

It is necessary that the Secretary's office have the 
formal application of each member for purposes of 
classification and completing the records, and you 
inembers who have not sent in the application had 
better do so at once or the committee will call on 
you. 


MEMBERS—ATTENTION 


A few words about the publication of your Journal. Begin 
ning with the first issue of the JOURNAL of THE AMERI 
CAN SOCIETY OF TOOL ENGINERS shortly after the 
Society started, in 1932, all work in connection with producing 
the Journal has been done by the members of the Publicity 
Committee, with the Seeretary’s office taking care of distribu 
tion. Costs of printing, art work, stenographic work, envelopes, 
and postage are covered by the advertising which appears in the 
Journal. 

Several suppliers of tools and equipment have been using our 
pages as a medium for telling you of their particular products, 
and their support has made it possible for us to continue produc- 
ing the Journal. Each Journal costs approximately 28c. You 
receive twelve issues per vear at a cost of about $3.36. You 
pay $3.00 per year dues which covers the Society administration 
and meeting’s cost only. It does not require an Einstein to fig- 
ure how far the Journal would get without our advertisers. 

Perhaps the hardest part of the Public:ty Committee’s work 
in producing the Journal is in soliciting and securing the adver- 
tising, and each member of this Society should be conscious of 
the work they are doing and should also be conscious of every 
advertisement appearing in the Journal. In specifying products 
advertised in the Journal mention the fact that you saw it ad 
vertised in the Journal. We believe that a proper attitude by 
all members towards our advertising patrons will materially) 
lessen the work of the Publicity Committee, and to aid you we 
are inserting a list of our advertisers in this issue of the Journal 
This list is made in convenient form for placing under the glass 
on your desk or for filing in a convenient place 

Yours for a better and larger Journal 


THE PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 
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Election of Nominat- 
ing Committee. 


Thursday, 
February 9, 1933, 


Speaker: 
Mr. Vickers. 


at Subject: 


Detroit Leland Hotel, 
Main Ball Room, 
8 P. M. 


“Hydraulic Feed 
System Suitable for 
Constant Volume 


thy 


Pumps.” 
> Ir. Viekers of VICKERS INCORPORATED, pumps. There will be some curves and design data 
‘ letroit, Michigan, will be the speaker at the Fel which apply to hydraulic systems in general, The 
meeting of the AMERICAN SOCIETY OF talk will be illustrated Iy a number of shdes show 
MOL. ENGINEERS. His talk will deal with the ine diagrams, cross sections, and external views ot 
velopment on design and construction of a hy complete units, as well as complete machines 
lic feed svstem suitable for constant volume equipped with these units. 


NEWS NOTES OF THE INDUSTRY 


that the New York Automobile Show has Polk & Company, compilers of official registration 

nd gone, post mortems are going the rounds statistics. The estimate was founded on complete 

: is the attendance? Which exhibits were the returns for eleven months and estimated figures 

‘ ts the show? and other questions are being for December, 1932. The 1932 total is the lowest in 
sk the last decade 


r the attendance, although no actual figures 
that: the Now that alloy cast-iron camshafts have proved 
Frid: of similar materials have proved equally successful 
in experimental engines, it will not be surprising 1 
january 13, was the greatest single evening's the Ford Motor Company applies them in one or 
dance in the history oT the New ork Show. more of the production engines in the new lines ex 
the so-called “hits of the show, hris pected to be announced late in January. 
ugh, in Automotive Daily News, sums it up 
ooking back on the show itself, there are 


displavs that have left an impression on me. R. G. Dun and Company, New York, has just 
\rrow’s Silvery Flash, the streamlined completed a survey of the automotive industry and 
sport job, undoubtedly was one of the higl concludes that the vehicle business for 1933 should 
ts of the show. It was always surrounded b\ run somewhat ahead of the levels in 1932. The re 
ds. Rockne, with its golden key scheme, port holds that sales for the next two months should 
ked ‘em in,” and the idea was one of the most hold equal to the same two months of last year, and 
l ever sprung at an automobile show. Hup that, with the opening of the normal spring buying 
vave us something original too in the way season, the volume should increase over that of 
ith display. The car, of course, was station 1932. 
the background moved, giving the idea 
mobile skimming along a country road Decline in consumption of motor fuels im 1932 
‘'s cream theme (all the cars cream colored was not as great as the oil industry had feared, 
he attendants in cream-colored clothi ) is indicated by figures compiled the statistician 
the public faney.” of the American Petroleum Institute. The total 
decline amounted to about 9.2 per cent as compared 
passenger car sales in 1932 totaled 1,097,716 with the 1931 figure, and the domestic consumption 


ts, according to an estimate announced by R. L. was off 7.8 per cent. 
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EDITORIAL PAGE 


The present 
officers and direct- 
ors of your Society were 
elected from a membership 
of less than one hundred. The 
membership has increased by several 
hundred since that time. 

It is the duty of the members to elect a nom- 
inating committee at the next regular meeting 
which will be held February 9th. The nominat- 
ing committee is to nominate officers to serve for 
the next year, beginning in April. One of the of- 
ficers to be nominated—the president—must be a 
member of the present board of directors. The 
others may be directors but need not be. The names 
of the nominees are to be announced before the 
meeting is adjourned. 

Since the nominations are to be announced at this 
meeting, and no nomination can be made without 
the nominee's consent,all prospective officers should 
be present. If it is not possible for a nominee to 
be present at the meeting, his written consent should 
be obtained before the meeting by the one wishing 
to nominate him. 

The officers to be nominated are a President, two 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Meetings Chairman, 
and a ‘Treasurer. 

The board of directors elects the officers. The 
board has the power to elect officers other than 

those nominated, if in its judgment the welfare 
of the Society is better preserved or furth- 
er advanced by so doing. 
We have no precedent upon which 
to base a prediction, vet it 
would seem likely the 
directors will follow 
the recommen- 


dations of the 
nominating com- 
mittee. If they do not, 


and their action un- 

popular, then at the time the 

members elect a new board of di 
rectors ...... it may indeed be a NEW 


board of directors. 


To avery great extent the future of your Society 
depends upon what officers vou nominate to guide 
it in its youth. We need men of courage, vision, 
and ability not only in matters pertaining to tool 
engineering, but also in matters pertaining to gen 
eral business. These men must be of sufficiently 
large calibre to inspire the utmost confidence ol 
the manufacturing industry and other engineering 
societies. They must be men who are known and 
respected, not just in Detroit or Michigan, but 
throughout the entire industry. We have such 
men in our Society. 

If you believe the present officers are of this 
calibre retain them. If vou believe others are 
better fitted nominate them. But by all means 

give this matter your most serious consider 
ation. Think the situation over and talk 
it over, then come to the meeting 
prepared to make your nomina 
tions. And for the good of 
the Society 
may the best men 
“win! 


YOUR 


DUTY! 


A, 3. T.. 

| 

: 
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\We are reproducing below a copy of a letter sent 
to the AMERICAN SOCIETY OF TOOL ENGIN- 
EERS by the LANSING ENGINEER’S CLUB. 
This announcement should be of interest to ASTE 


members. 


rHE LANSING ENGINEER'S CLUB 
LANSING, MICHIGAN 


November 26, 1932 
\. M. Sargent, Sec’y., 
\merican Society of Tool-Makers, 
8316 Woodward .\venue, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


Dear Mr. Sargent: 


Last Monday evening, November 21st, the State 
Board of Directors of the Michigan [Engineering 
Society met with the Convention Comittee of the 
Lansing Engineering Club for the purpose of out- 
lining plans for the next Michigan [Engineering 
Society State Convention, which was definitely de- 
cided that it would be held February 9th and 10th, 
1933 at Lansing. 

Preliminary plans are being rapidly formulated 
® forareal convention for which it is the hope of our 
4 city to attract a large attendance. 

In the face of present conditions, we are not over- 
looking the item of economy and are endeavoring 
to arrange the entire program in a fashion that will 
be of maximum benefit to all at a minimum cost. 

We are endeavoring to obtain speakers of the 
highest quality to deliver subjects of greatest value 
to the Engineering profession. Considerable effort 
is being expended in arranging a valuable meeting 
on the subject of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration as a means of aiding a trade recovery. 
This subject should be extremely interesting to 
every engineer as it has the essential possibility of 
creating a considerable amount of municipal work 
of certain kinds from which a number of engineers 
receive their livelihood. 

You can be a great assistance to us in making our 
convention a success by announcing the dates of 
our meeting at the next regular meeting of your 
society and through circulating announcements to 
your membership. 

Trusting you will cooperate with us in this en- 
deavor, | remain, 

Yours very truly, 


(Sed.) W. R. Carlyon 


Mr. Clarence J. Erickson, member of the Pub- 
heitvy Committee, is the proud papa of seven 


und baby daughter, Rima Musette, born Tuesday, 


inuary 17, 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The VULCAN ENGINEERING CORPORA 
PION, Jackson, Michigan, have appointed HABER 
KORN & WOOD, 2208 West Fort Street, Detroit, 
Michigan, their exclusive sales representatives in 
Michigan territory on Corwin Drill and Tap Units 
and Vulcan Tube Cut-Off Machines. 


DETROIT A.S.S.T CHAPTER 
Steel Treating Lecture Course 


A\ practical course devoted to Heat Treating and 
its Problems. The entire cost of this program will 
be borne by The Detroit Chapter of the American 
Society for Steel Treating and will be open to all 
who are interested. 


PROGRAM 


Monday, February 6. 1933 
The Raw Materials of the Heat Treater 
Types of steels, their condition and properties as they reach 
the heat treater 
J. M. Watson, metallurgist, Hupp Motor Car Corp. 
Monday, February 20, 1933 
Forging 
Phe hot working of steel before heat treatment 
Grover Eads, Supt. of Dodge Bros. Forge Plant, in 
conjunction with 
Messrs. Hellebush and Hyslop 
Monday, March 6, 1933 


Heat Treatment 
Necessity for heat treatment and the methods and materials used 
in the modern plant to obtain the required results 
Messrs. Stilwill and Weber, Cadillac Motor Co. 
Monday, March 20, 1933 


Case Hardening 
Fundamentals of the carburizing process and the treatments 
which follow 
H. W. McQuaid, Metallurgist, Timken-Detroit Axle Co 


Monday, April 3, 1933 
Equipment Problems 


Furnaces, pyrometer and other control equipment, quenching 
and cooling systems, conveying and handling equipment 
Floyd Harris, Furnace Engineer, Buick Motor Co, 

Monday, April 17, 1933 
Physical Tests and Their Interpretation 


The equipment and methods used in testing heat treated work - 

F. McCleary, Metallurgist, Dodge Bros., Division of 

Chrysler Corp. : 

The speakers have been selected because of their experience with » 
our problems and their ability to present the subject ma clear 


DETROIT CITY COLLEGE 
Cass and Warren Avenues 
7:30 P. M. 
No Charge—FREE to All Interested 
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LAST MEETING 


The regular monthly meeting held January 12th 
at the Detroit Leland Hotel was preceded by a din- 
ner at which Fred Hoffman and his number 2 crew, 
consisting of Walter F. Wagner, Kenneth C. Snell, 
William C. Maier, and O. B. Jones, were honored 
guests. They were dined by the Society as a re- 
ward tor bringing in the most members during the 
membership drive which ended December 31st. One 
member of this fast team, O. B. Jones, was unable 
to attend the meeting and accordingly lost out on 
the dinner. He says he will take the dollar instead. 
(Ieditor laughs here.) 

The winning team turned in 35 applications, and 
second place was won by William Peterson's team, 
number 10, with 17 applications. They paid for 
their dinner. You have to be good to get something 
for nothing. 


“How I do It” 


KW JV 


\ 
\ / / Wf Y 


Mr. F. L. Hoffman passing out applications. 


Mr. Hoffman explained how easy it was to get 
members. He lays an application on a prospect’s 
desk, and in a short time the prospect makes an in- 
quiry, and he gets the application and filing fee. 

Secretary Sargent summarized the spread of our 
membership in his report of the distribution of the 
January Journal. 694 Journals were sent out as 
follows: 


Detroit (Metropolitan) 478 Indiana 8 
Pontiac 20 Washington, D.C l 
State of Michigan California 4 

( Miscellaneous ) 79 Connecticut 7 
New York State 15 Ohio { 
Hlinois 16 Rhode Island 
New Jersey 17 Canada 2 

Pennsylvania 16 
Wisconsin 5 
Massachusetts France 
lowa 1 Brazil | 
Maryland 2 Australia 2 


Some sections are increasing membership to the 
extent that several Chapters may be formed during 
1933. Twenty-five or more members in a section 
may apply for Chapter privileges. 

Before the meeting proper “Bob” Lippard (Heald 
Machine Company) conducted a song-fest, and 
competition developed between the North and 
South side of the main dining room. After several 
songs the North side got their tenors tuned up quite 
well on “My Wild Irish Rose,” and thereafter they 
were unquestionably the better noise makers. 

Members present had the pleasure of hearing a 
very interesting address by Mr. J. Charles Mot- 
tashed, Personnel Manager of the Hudson Motor 
Car Company, on the subject “Tool Engineers—Are 
They People?” The Bausch and Lomb Optical 
Company of Rochester, New York, showed a very 
interesting three reel motion picture of the manu 
facture of lenses and optical instruments. This pic- 
ture is rated as the best industrial picture of 1933. 
Mr. Elmer G. Koch of the Bosch and Lomb Indus- 
trial Sales Division explained the picture and 
described the instruments shown on slides. Mr. 


Shippy operated the machine. 


TOOL ENGINEERS—ARE THEY PEOPLE 
By J. Charles Mottashed 


I was afraid that the title of my speech had 
aroused some of your curiosity, probably some re 
sentment, and probably a little fear that I might be 
able by some philosophical argument to demon 
strate and prove to vou that tool engineers were 
not people. 

There is one thing | did notice this evening whil 
I was here; that 1s, the amount of ready cash that 
was floating around. I determined you were not 
people, vou were plutocrats; that the thing that ha 
happened to personnel managers, did not happen t 
tool engineers, or that much money would not b 


free. 
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12 miles from Battery 


in your minds a question as to what | am 
\re 


Maybe in your mind you have said that 


I even dare to raise such a question 


Well 


irageous or crazy. 1 wonder if you have heard 


e teacher in psychology, who popped up and said 
ts, “l am going to give you a problem in mental 
you a problem and then I want the 
and then I want to get from 


you your 


This is the problem : 


Park to Harlem River, and 


Bridge is 2 miles long, and coal is $7.50 per ton—how 
Quick! now, what is the answer?” 
$4 years old.” 
s exactly right. I want your mental processes. How 


at the answer?” 
sir; I have a brother at home who is 
and he is 22. 

iends to the contrary notwithstanding, my op 
studying tool engineers have been quite extensive 
side of the road office is enclosed 


by the my 


s with glass and the fourth with blank wall, and I 


ith my back to the wall and look out into three 
| observe all types and conditions of men, and 
have been many tool engineers. 


erved them in periods of plenty and in periods of 
veriods of joy and sorrow, in anger and in peace, 
[ have observed them as conquerors 
d. I have seen them master trials and tribulations 


en them beaten to subjection by adversity. I have 


otivated by a great exhilarating force when on the 


their 


ing a perplexing problem. I have seen them throw 
I have seen them hum 
the 


e and faith can and has moved mountains. 


ignominy and defeat. 


man-loving and God-fearing, salt of the earth 


I have 


ide and vulgar. I have seen them kind and con 
ave seen them honest and dishonest 


ld a scintillating brillancy of mentality and I have 
ul mental processes combined with a dogged 


ina that worked wonders in their chosen field of 


\mericans whe could not speak English and 
who could speak English several other 
es their mother tongue. 


il dozens and dozens of table cloths while 
the 


them s 
listeners, solu 


table 


edification of their 


lor the 


latest problem. A marble 


1 


n their eyes, for here is a matrix made to order, 


top generates a 


and changes can be made at will without 


stakess 
eg change notice. 

engineers around a table of this kind are only ex- 
ncentration by two chess players. It 


goes 


argumentation and volubility the chess 


ules in the background. 
bservation of these men I have discovered that some 
they can fool all the people all of the time; some 
t to fool some of the people some of the time, and 
ulte content to let the people fool themselves any 
whether it be among tool engineers or others, there is 
that being don 
desiring to precipitate a discussion, I may say that 
your speaker, the latest piece of fooling is the 
or “Buy American” propaganda. There art 
ises Of friction in the world today without inter 
er one 


! propaganda breeds provincialism. Provincialism 
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breeds race hatred. Race hatred breeds war, and God knows 


we do not want any more war 


Probably there are two things which threaten to destroy 


When we 


we are intensely 


out 


civilization speak of the greatest civilization, ours 


proud of it, not too proud. There are plenty 


oft sore spots. Just enough to keep us humble with an objective 


in view. One of these war, and war will destroy 


TS 1S 


our 
civilization quicker than anything. War has been brought about, 


will continue to be brought about, and will be the outcome of 


provincialism by lying, public mistakes, and propaganda. Some 
body fittingly said that diplomats get us out of muddles that we 


would not get into if we did not have diplomats 


These two big things threaten to destroy civilization—war and 


poverty. Probably poverty is not hitting us as keenly in this 
l was going to say panic, but when I was a boy the only time 
we had a panic was during the Democratic administrations 
when the Republicans were in power, it was a depression 


Which brings t 


on this political question on Democrat versus Republican, then 


my mind that if you boys sang as you voted 


[ can see why it took several days to unsecramble the votes it 
Detroit 


Poverty, next to war, is the greatest waster we have. It sub 


merges and deprives and prevents the fullest expression of men 
and 


women, Personally, | have an idea that poverty can be 


prevented, just as war can be prevented by the will of peace 
will be 


Some day, we enlightened enough to have a Secretary 


for Peace, just as now we have a Secretary for War in the 
Capitol, and when we are at peace, the man who talks war will 
be a traitor, just as the man is a traitor who talks peace when 


we are at 
This 


opinion, can be settled by application of the principle indicated 
by Jesus 


war 


whole thing, the question of poverty and war, in my 


There is a peculiar attitude—What is the law on this 
should I act What should I do? Jesus. said, 


“Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, do you 1 


thing? How 


like manner unto them;” but He did not stop there. He went 


on, “For this is the lax Then, some smart aleck picked that 


out of there and said it was the Golden Rule. In your studies 
in school you learned that the ru/e is something that has an 
exception to it, while a Jaz is without exceptions. The Great 


Master said Jaw and we said rule so we could make exceptions 


This great fundamental law has never been tried by this great 


race. It would be a splendid thing if a great group of men 


could exercise the will to peace, and would put themselves 


to say to our lawmakers and diplomats, “This is the 


law; and 


it is a prime law; it is fundamental; it transcends any man-made 


it did not become the 


the 


law: law when the Master said it: it al 


Ways was law; He was simply reiterating something that 


was for centuries on record.’ 


But back to tool engineers. In all their activities and reac 


tions, they behave in the crucible of life just like other peopl 


they fall in love and think no one knows it; they get married 


and they want everybody to know it; they beget children and 


cigars around for the first-born within a day 
littl 


DASS the the SUC 


ond-born, the cigars are a tardy in the 


to wait until payday to 


like 


Salle 


arriving; and by 


time the fourth-born comes they have 
They 


people do, 


home and wife and children 
behind back tell the 
stories about their mother-in-laws that other people tell 

In the tool 


that is, 


treat the boys love 


average and her they 


examination ot 
that 


many specimens of engineers, | 


have concluded since, on the whole, with few ex 


just like human beings. In other words, they 


ceptions, the y act 
must be per ple 


I have had many peculiar experiences in interviewing men for 
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positions in the factory, and probably the must peculiar hap- 
pened within the past three weeks. A husky gentleman came 
to me and asked, “Is there any chances, Mister, in getting a job 
in the production line?” I answered, “I’m sorry.” “Do you 
need a janitor?” “I’m sorry.” “Service department?” “I'm 
sorry.” He started out, turned half way around, and said, “How 


about tool designing 7” 


THE MANUFACTURE OF OPTICAL INSTRU- 
MENTS AND THEIR APPLICATION TO 
THE MACHINE INDUSTRY 


By Elmer G. Koch 


There is apparently a great deal of an idea, among mechanical 
engineers at least, that optics are something to conjure with, 
not to be understood by ordinary people. There I disagree with 
them. It is my purpose, first, to show this film that will give 
you a fairly good idea of the range of activities of our organiza 
tion, as well as those of any other optical organization. It was 
rated the first industrial picture of 1931, and we take a great 


deal of pride in showing it. 


Elmer G. Koch 


In the film are just a few of the optical instruments. Many 
are well known, and have played no mean part in the advance- 
ment of society, while others are still in their very earliest 
stages of development, but some of these will play just as im 
portant a part as the compound microscope has played in the 
science of bacteriology. 

The bacteriologist, who has done so much to make the world 
a better place to live in, 1s absolutely dependent upon the mic- 
roscope. Only through the microscope was he able to extend 
his vision to a point where he was able to seek out and identify 
the organism responsible for many dreaded diseases. Only 
through the microscope have many of these organisms now been 
practically exterminated. 

There are many other fields of endeavor today in which op- 
tics are of major importance. The Transit, Level, Theodolite, 
have made possible the wonderful accomplishments of the civil 
engineer. The metallurgist, through the use of optics has been 
of great service in the development of many of the materials 
that we have had access to in the past twenty years. That 
beautiful and indispensable product the present-day automobile, 
owes its very existence to the availability of these materials, 
which we now have and which were discovered with the as- 
sistance of the microscope. 

Photographic lenses, and the projection lens, have made 
possible that tremendous and flourishing organization, the mo- 


tion picture industry, which has contributed so largely to 
pleasure and instruction 

The aeronautical photographic lens, range finders, sub-mari 
periscopes, field glasses, and many instruments were all valual 
factors in our success in the late war, while spectacle len 
have been and are a veritable God-send to millions of us w 
for one reason or another are handicapped by poor eyesig 
Spectacles have made it possible for us to have better visi 
and in some cases have saved men’s most gracious gift, sig] 

I have called to your attention only a very few of th 
optical uses of lenses, and no doubt, any one of you can thin! 
of a great many more. My part tonight, as I understand 
is not to speak of optics in general, but only as they apply 
mechanical engineering, and to tell you briefly the underlying 
principles on which the design of such instruments are basi 

In the last analysis the definite purpose. of any optical 
strument is to direct and control light. Light has been defined 
as a form of energy transmitted by the ether, presumably tl 
same ether which transmits our radio waves. Because it is 
energy, it is imponderable, and it travels at the enormous rat 
of 186,000 miles per second. It becomes apparent. that 
control this energy accurately enough to form images that w 
be true reproductions of the object we examining, thes 
optical elements must be made to a very high degree of pr 
cision, Suppose we want to examine a microscopic specimer 
under a magnification of 3000 times. This means that we wan 
to form a picture of that object which covers an area nu 
times as large as that covered by the object itself. Ii we wer 
going to look at a star, situated so far away that the light 
by which we view it tonight started on its journey 140 years 
ago, and that star passed out of existence 100 years ago, wi 
would continue to see that star for the next 40 years. Thes 
are just a few of the things optical manufactureres have to deal 
with, and the price of their success is sustained accuracy to a 
degree limited only by human ingenuit) 

You will readily see that the optical manufacturer has ai 
urgent need for precision measuring devices in order to fabricate 
his product. For example, the surface accuracy of many phot 
graphic lenses is held to a few millionths of an inch. In som 
cases, suitable instruments were not on the market, and_ th 


optical manufacturer was compelled to design the necessat 


instruments for his purpose. Naturally, he chose the mediur 
with which he is most familiar—light \nd light because of it 
peculiar properties affords the means of making measurements 
which are entirely beyond the possibilities of ordinary equiy 
ment. You will recall that earlier we defined light as ener 


transmitted in waves. Further, light is without appreciabl 
weight and is frictionless, and therefore without wear and teat 
Accerdingly, light lends itself extremely well to precisi 
measurements. 

Optics built into suitable mechanical devices were develop 
for the need of the optician, and have served him well. It al 
became apparent, due to the ever increasing demand for great 
and still greater accuracy in many lines of manufacture, tl 
these same instruments sometimes were of great assistance 
other lines of endeavor. The mechanical engineer was sk 
in adapting for regular use such measuring devices, not becau 
there was any doubt as to their accuracy, but rather becau 
they had an idea that optical instruments were too delicate a 
too difficult to adjust, and not at all suitable for the ben 
There is plenty of proof to the contrary Surely, the ci 
engineer using his optical equipment in the field under all sorts 
of difficult conditions should be adequate to disprove any su 
idea. The same is true of the military engineer and his optic 
instruments as they are certainly required to withstand hat 
usage. 
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Tool Engineering Bulletin No. 14 


DRILLING TIME, IN MINUTES PER INCH, FOR GIVEN 


FEEDS AND SPEEDS 
Feed Speed - Surface Per Minute. 
Per 
Rev. 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 120 150 200 
002 435 3.27 262 217 # 1.86 163 146 = 1.31 1.09 87 65 
350 261 2.09 1.75 £1.49 130 1.16 1.04 87 .70 .52 
003 290 213 1.74 145 1.24 1.08 97 87 73 .58 43 
0035 248 186 149 124 # «1.07 .93 .83 74 .62 .50 37 
004 218 163 1.3 1.09 .93 81 .73 65 .54 44 33 
0045 193 144 1.16 97 .83 72 65 .58 48 39 .29 
005 1.74 1.29 1.04 87 75 65 .58 .52 43 35 .26 
0055 1.58 1.17 95 79 .68 .53 .48 39 32 
06 1.45 1.08 87 .73 .62 49 44 .36 .29 .22 
0065 1.34 99 .80 67 .50 45 .40 33 27 .20 
007 =:1.24 .93 75 .62 54 AZ 37 31 .25 19 
0075 1.16 87 .70 .58 .59 44 39 35 .29 .23 18 
008 1.09 81 .66 54 AT Al 37 33 27 .22 17 
1.02 77 .62 51 44 .38 35 31 .25 21 16 
: .009 97 72 .58 48 42 .36 .33 .29 .24 .20 15 
0095 93 69 55 45 39 34 31 27 28 19 14 
.010 87 .66 52 43 37 33 .29 .26 .22 18 13 
O11 79 .60 48 39 27 .24 .20 16 12 
; .012 .73 .54 44 .36 31 27 .25 .22 18 15 11 
.013 67 .50 .40 33 .29 .25 .23 .20 17 14 10 
.014 .62 AT 37 31 27 .23 21 18 16 13 .09 
015 .58 43 35 .29 21 19 17 15 12 085 
.016 54 Al 33 27 .23 .20 18 16 14 .080 
.018 48 .36 .29 .24 21 18 16 14 12 10 075 
.020 44 33 .26 .22 19 16 14 13 Al .09 .065 
NOTE:—For any diameter of drill, Multiply the figure in table by the diameter of the drill. 
EXAMPLE:—Drill diameter—5 8 (.625), Speed—-80 surf. feet per minute—Feed—.008 per 
revolution. 
Drilling time per inch—.41 (from table) x .625—.256 minutes—15 seconds. 


Courtesy of C. J. Oxford, 
National Twist Drill & Tool Co. 
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Tool Engineering Bulletin No. 15 


DRILLING OF WOOD 


To those engaged in metal work, the drilling of wood seems like an easy task that does not 
present any problems. Yet there is a great variety of manufactured articles in which the 
successful drilling of wood plays a very important part. Many problems are encountered 
that are peculiar to this kind of material. 


Some of the articles so affected are:— ” 
Furniture, Automobile Bodies, Boats, Shoe Lasts, Brush Handles, Heels for Womens 

Shoes, Golf Club Heads, etc. 

The type of drill most successful depends almost entirely on the kind of wood to be p 
drilled, and on the diameter and depth of the holes. 7 
Holes of comparatively large diameters are usually drilled with the spur type of drill, 70% 
common to the woodworking industries. If the holes are small in diameter this type of ; arr 
drill becomes impractical, and a drill of the metal working type must be used. | ow 
Soft woods can usually be drilled with drills of the Bakelite type, having wide flutes, well , gre 
polished; especially if the holes are fairly shallow. del 
Hard woods, on the other hand require drills Of the single flute, double margin type. This Vic 
latter kind of drill is particularly useful for drilling small diameter, deep holes in such woods 

as Maple and Oak. Again it is very important that the drill is well polished all over, so te 
as to eject the chips freely. The above mentioned types of drills should be sharpened with B of 
ample lip clearance, and should have an included point angle of 60’. q dre 
Some of the softer woods when drilled have a tendency to splinter and tear along the grain ma 
where the drill enters and leaves the work. This condition can best be eliminated with the 
so-called “Spoon” drill. This is a single, straight fluted drill, having the center cut away. 4 
The proper sharpening of these drills is important. It can best be illustrated by a sample. 4 
The main considerations for feeds and speeds are that the drill does not overheat. In soft 
wood and shallow holes the feeds and speeds can be high, while hard woods and deep holes q \ 
call for slower speeds and less feed. In the latter case it is often necessary to relieve the 

drill one or more times in each hole. a it 


Courtesy of C. J. Oxford, 
National Twist Drill & Tool Co. 
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COMPLETE 
HYDRAULIC 
FEEDS AND 
CONTROLS 


for all kinds of machine tools 


and other equipment 


RACTICALLY any required feeds 
Pp... sequence of motions can 
now be secured by using various 
arrangements of standard Vickers 
pumps, valves, etc. This results in 
greater simplicity, more prompt 


delivery and lower costs. 


Vickers engineers will be glad to 


B work with you in the application 


? 


of efficient and dependable hy- 
draulic feeds and controls to your 


machine tools or other equipment. 


ICKERS 


'NCORPORATED 


7752 DUBOIS STREET 


DETROIT, MICH. 


= ICKERS V-Type 2-Stage Rotary Pump for 
working ptessures to 2000 Ib. per sq. in. 


VICKERS Combination Pump and Valve Unit 
livers large volume at low pressure and smal! 
volume at high pressure, 


A 

-VICKERS Piston-Type Pump for working 
_ pressures to 5000 1b. per sq. in. 


VICKERS C-202 Fe@d Control Vaive for 
_ manually controlling the feed rate of hydraulic 
cylinders. 


A WIDE variety of Vickers 3-, 4, 5- and 
way Valves is available, 


VICKERS Hydraulic Relief Valve (B 
for pressures to 2000 Ib. per aq. in. 


VICKERS Bypass Valve for two-pre: 
hydraulic systems. 


VICKERS Auto- 
matic Hydraulic 
Feed for step-drilling | 
deep holes. 


VICKERS Control Panel for any combinatic 
of automatic feeds and rapid traverses; includes 
everything except pump and cylinder. ; 


VICKERS Pump and Motor Base. 


VICKERS V-Type Rotary Pump for working 
ssures to 1000 Ib. per sq. in. 
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WHAT IS TECHNOCRACY? 


Condensed from the New Outlook (November, ‘32) 


Wayne W. Parrish 


During the World War industrial production, in this country, 
was speeded up to unprecedented heights in every line, toward 
a goal where all manpower could be released for war service. 
It was evident to a few engineers at that time that the type of 
high-powered equipment which they were installing would be 
far-reaching in its effect on our social structure. These en- 
gineers formed themselves into a group known as Technocracy, 
and began the task of making the most extensive analysis of our 
industrial and agricultural growth ever attempted. 

The research work of the body has been directed by Howard 
Scott, engineer for the Muscle Shoals Project; and the original 
group of Technocracy, formed about 1920, included the late 
Charles P. Steinmetz, the electrical wizard; the late Thorstein 
Veblen, rebel economist ; and Dr. Richard Tolman, of California 
Institute of Technology. At present the research is being car- 
ried on at Columbia University. 

We must realize, Technocracy tells us, that we have reached 
the end of an era, that the fundamental cause of the depression 
is not political, it is technological. And that our present indus- 
trial system is incompetent to deal with it because the system is 
based on the assumption that the greater number of men at work 
the more wealth tends to increase. 

This assumption appears ridiculous when it is realized that 
man hours per unit of product in certain industries have dropped 
in recent years to levels approaching zero! A photograph of a 
modern steel rolling mill in full operation will show a large 
plant without a human being on the floor. There are many 
examples of large plants that could be run continuously, were 
the demand sufficient. with only a few operators at the controls. 
And yet some of our demagogues are still talking about “return- 
ing to normalcy” and putting our unemployed back to work in 
factories. 

What has happened is simply that we have moved at a terrific 
pace through the age of hand-operated machines into the age of 
technological mechanism. The machine of two decades ago was 
a hand-tool extension which aided man in doing his work. The 
technological mechanism today entirely displaces man—does 
all the work for him. Forty years ago it was an occasion 
for boasting when a new machine was installed to save human 
labor. Now there isn’t even room for more than half our 
14,000,000 unemployed if all our factories were running at 1929 
production. Add to this the fact that a large proportion of our 
factory equipment is obsolete, ready to be scrapped for some- 
thing more efficient! We have the spectacle of widespread 
efforts being made to put men to work where there isn’t work 
to be done and where machines are infinitely more efficient. Has 
no one thought of letting the machines do man’s work? 

If you want to know how far we have gone technologically, 
bear in mind that 100 men in modern brick plants working 
steadily could produce all the bricks the country needs. In pig 
iron production, one man working one hour can do what it took 
him 650 hours to accomplish 50 years ago. In incandescent 
lamp manufacture one man now does in one hour as much as it 
took him 9000 hours to do only so short a time past as 1914. A 
Milwaukee plant with its daily output capacity of 10,000 auto- 
mobile chassis frames and 34 miles of pipe line requires a total 
of 208 men in the plant. One man riding in the control cab can 
do all the loading of freight cars which are shunted up to the 
siding of this factory. And most of this tremendous increase in 
the efficiency of machinery has come within the last 30 years. 


Many of our leaders are talking about developing “new in- 
dustries” that will absorb the unemployed. Technology's reply 
is to take an example such as the proposed factory-fabricated 
housing project which has been reported about the nation. By 
means of factory-made houses, it was planned to open up a new 
market through the elimination of slums and the modernization 
of rural houses. The American Rolling Mills, the A. O. Smith 
Corporation and General Houses, Inc., have erected completely 
furnished units in several large cities. The argument is that by 
selling these houses on the installment plan, a huge market 
would be created that would push the nation out of the depres- 
sion. 

Unfortunately, the idealists back of this proposal did not take 
into account the technological aspect, for these houses, com- 
pletely equipped, can be produced on a continuous straight line 
process, with an output of from 30 to 50 miles of 8 by 12-foot 
sections a day with less than 200 operators to the plant. This 
would fail not only to absorb the unemployed, but it would tend 
toward the total elimination of masons, bricklayers, painters, 
plumbers, electricians and the like, and further disrupt the entire 
building trade! 

Aside from the purely technological aspect, there is another 
vital consideration in our system. This is the monetary debt. 
The total debt of this country—bonds, mortgagess, bank loans, 
and all other interest-bearing amortized securities, totals 
proximately $218,000,000,000. 

The return on investment in industry is constantly being re- 
invested on the assumption that the debts can be increased to 
infinity since production is restricted only to the limitless desires 
of individuals for products contributing to their comforts. As a 
result, we have been increasing our debt structure with no 
regard for the future. It has been common to issue bonds on 
equipment that was either obsolete or soon became so. We are 
still paying for equipment that was removed because of obso- 
lescence years ago. Some of our railroad bonds will not mature 
for decades and yet 99°, of the locomotives on our railroads are 
obsolete. We have “issued a debt claim on posterity” on a 
false theme of expansion to infinity and now the fixed charges 
of our debt have risen to half the national income! Obviously, 
from the financial standpoint, the circus cannot keep up indefin- 
itely, and there are indications that the limit is about reached. 

As long as we were expanding industrially, our system could 
tolerate haphazard control. But the turn has come. Technology 
has caught up with expansion. The only reason why our day 
of reckoning has not come earlier is because industry has kept 
itself moving by selling cheap goods, thus necessitating replace- 
ments. We are paying for our price system by buying “new 
models,” the “latest designs” and colors. If industry, with what 
it knows today, should sell the best that it could produce, most 
factories would have to shut down for a period of years. 

Technocracy tells us that with what is known now about the 
application of technology, the adult population of this nation 
would have to work only four hours a day for four days a week 
to supply us with all our material needs. The replacement 
business of industry cannot for long exist under our present sys- 
tem, for new equipment, new inventions, are constantly being 
placed in use. In short, there is no way out without an entiré 
revision of standards of valuation, 


Note :—Next month another viewpoint of Technocracy will 


be p To 
sented. 
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The Tool Engineer in Sweden 


By HARRY GORDEN* 


the latter part ot July 1931 I received a telegraphic powe! rges were set up there They have plenty of water 
go to Sweden as a consultant on American methods of power there, and the forest-clad surroundings are vast. When 
le production “tor six months if we deem necessary,” we talk about Sweden we must think of a country about the 
retty good, for I reasoned that by the time I got back size. or a trifle larger than the state of California, or 173,000 
Detroit again this re-adjusment sy. miles, and about the same population per 
| like that word a great deal better square mile (35.3). The capital of Sweden, 
that Democratic “panic’’) would be well Stockholm, is on about the same latitude as 
way to our usual prosperity. How- Skagway, Alaska, or 59° 20’. They have 
being a tool engineer my calculations water power of over 4 billion kilo-watt 
re away ahead of the times. hours, or over 5 billion Turbine H. P., but 
Anyway, I left New York in the middle of to go back to the history of Bofors there 
v.tn the temperature about blood came a period towards the close of the 19th 
when we got to Halifax it had dropped century when it witnessed a very important 
4 5°, and when I arrived in Gotenborg, expansion under the leadership of that world 
~ a week later, it was 50° and it famous philanthropist and inventer of dyna- 
got anv higher that year. mite, Dr. Alfred Nobel, to whom a great 
rst experience was with the custom deal of credit 1s due for to the present size 
: found a couple of cartons of and reputation of this company Botors 
es” in my baggage that I intended ranks just as high as other purely Swedish 
e while over there, and they told trade marks, such as, AGA, ELEKTRO 
ul to pay $2.70 for each carton LUX, DELAVA, S. K. F.. SANDVIKEN, 
: | paid, and found out later that if | etc., et 
> ( buy them over there they had lots The Bofors Company employs about 2400 
S4ce per package, and then peopk men and manutactures, besides artillery and 
the high tariffs in the U. S. A ordinance material, all the steel, drop forg 
¢ wired my arrival to my em- ngs, trames, and a great number of parts 
got on the train. When I arrived for the Swedish motor car “VOLVO,” such 
tion there was a 1930 Hupmobile is the crank shaft, connecting rods, rear 
ed Waiting for me and aiter pack axle housing, and cam shafts. In this con 
nk and yarious other belongings nection, | might mention that since its re 
seat | got up in front with the Mr. Harry Gorden cent enlargement and modernization, — the 
We drove tor 18 miles through very Bofors drop forging workshops occupies the 
sque country on hard gravel roads about 19 teet wide prenuer position in Scandinavia as regards both size and output 
dy 6 foot ditch on each side, and when we met any Well, anyway, when I got down to the administrative build- 
should have had greased hub caps. The chauffeur, ing I found tour story office, ultra modern in every respect, 
vas an excellent driver. We surely could use drivers with every facility and equipment that anybody could ask for 
Detroit, and we arrived safely at our destination in The managing director, | found out, had gone on a hunting trip 
. out 45 minutes, or an average of 24 miles an hour, in the northern part of Sweden, and wouldn't be back for a 
sidering how crooked that road was I think it was re couple of weeks, but he had left instructions with the chief 
e time. I have often wendered since I got back if the — that I should be let loose in that plant for two or three 
out then Vie 28 fo fully acquaint myself with their organization, 
j - shops, offices, and methods, and after that I should see what I 
mind while doing could do. When I started to look around that plant [I wot the 
it surprise of my life 
On arrival I was 
assigned very 
pleasant room in a 
private home owned 
by the company, 
immaculately clea 
with medern turn 
ture, hot and cold 
water, hot water 
Neat, 
equipped bath rocm, 
electric lights; as a 
: matter ot fact 
everything that 
dy could ask 
B: for in the way o 
comiort. The hous 
was built on a 
knoll, and looking 
a out of mv window 
a bunch of bircl 
trees, a small 
< stream winding its The Administrative Bldg. at Bofors 
way down to a lake 
; about three quar he first couple of days I spent in the engineering office and 
where I lived in Bofors for seven 1.6. of a mile wid the tool desigi Phe engineering office has about 50 graduates 
months. and two miles long f the Rova Pechni il High School of Stor kholm, which com 
tell you something about this place before I go any anti: es os ie tt the M. I. T. of Boston They are 
especially tt ed tor this kind of work, backed up with an en 
he history of Botors goes back to 1646, or about 86 gineering reference library in connection where you may _ find 
etore George Washington was born, when the first water anything pertaining to engineering in the English, German and 
mber 4.S.T.E. 
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French languages. Any one of those boys read and speak Ger- 
man fluently, and can read and understand English or French, 
which is part of their university training. 

The Tool Design office is housed in a smaller adjacent build- 
ing, and has about 12 tool designers that work there the year 
around. They don’t employ a lot of men for a few weeks and 
then let most of them go which is so prevalent in the automotive 
industry. Everybody seems to be happy and contented. The 
office hours are 8:30 to 5 o'clock with an hour for lunch, and on 
Saturday, 8:30 to 1:30, with a 15 minute rest period, when you 
can go downstairs in a quaint little lunch room and drink your 
coffee and Swedish pastry while smoking your cigarette. Most 
of the boys in the tool design have spent anywhere from 6 
months to 4 years in the U. S. A. practising, and speak fairly 
good English. The salary of a tool designer averages 350 
kronor or about $95.00 per month. To us over here that does 
not seem so much, but when you consider that you can buy 
yourself a good suit of clothes made to measure with two pairs 
of pants for 125 kronor ($33.00), or a “hand me down” for 
half that price. When a single man can rent a room with board 
for $30.00 per month, or a married man can rent a modern 
5 room house for $13.50 a month, the proposition isn’t half bad, 
with no lay-offs, a two weeks vacation with pay, and at least 
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The first thing that struck my eye was a 20” and a 34 
Wickes Bros. crank-shaft lathe; a “Bohringer” (German make 
crank-shaft lathe even larger than the largest Wickes Bros 
a 48” Starr (Swiss make), three spindle horizontal mills some 
thing similar to a large Cincinnati Hydromatic; a sixteen spi 
dle Moline Multiple Drill press; and a couple of Heinemar 
(German) hydraulic feed, multiple tool, low swing lathes of tl 
latest type. All this in addition to the usual array of lathes, 
milling machines, and drill presses and what-nots in a machi 
shop. There were also a couple of Herbert (English) No. 
turret lathes for the turning of drop forged fly wheels, and as 
the schedule for 1932 called for 5,000 crank-shafts, the crank- 
shaft lathes would be running about 20°. of the time. And 
those lathes cost in the neighborhood of $10,000.00 a piece de 
livered at Bofors. In the inspection department they had be 
sides the usual Swedish Blocks an array of Zeiss optical measur 
ing instruments equaling any assortment I have seen in auto 
mobile shops in Michigan, and I have seen a lot of them 
This shop had about 150 men in it and they all seemed to b 
busily engaged in their various tasks of endeavor. Still there 
was something lacking, something different, something that you 
could not see at first glance, and still you knew the differenc 
was there. A -time study revealed the fault, if you can call it 


One cf the drafting rooms at Bofors. 


twice as many holidays as we have in this country. I consider 
it very reasonable indeed. 

In the files of the tool design office you will find a catalog 
and complete specifications of every machine tool made in the 
States, Germany and England, besides their own machine tool 
industry in Sweden, which is no small item, considering. They 
make a centerless grinder in Sweden which compares very 
favorably with our Cincinnati. They make an excellent, both 
vertical and horizontal, mill; and their lathes are well known 
over continental Europe. The iron and metal manufacturers in 
Sweden employed almost 19,000 men in 1924. 

My next step to get acclimated was to get down in the ma- 
chine shops, and they have plenty of them. I started where they 
machine the automobile and tractor parts. I almost forgot to 
tell that they also manufacture a tracter powered with a two 
cylinder, vertical semi-diesel engine, developing 40 brake horse 
power at 650 r. p. m., and a draw bar pull of 25 horse power. 
bore 74%” and stroke 7 5/16”, and they claim a consumption of 
fuel (crude oil) of about '% Ib. per brake horse power an hour. 


a fault. It was not the tempo, although it must be admitted 
they have not that feverish atmosphere so characteristic of th 
American automobile shop; it was not the supervision of th 
Work. The difference was mostly attributed to the machining 
quality of the material itself. 

The Swedish steel, as everyone knows, is made from a char 
coal iron of the highest grade and contains hardly a trace o 
phosphor and sulphur. In spite of having the identical physica 
and chemical analysis, with the exception of impurities, as oul 
American steel, it does not machine as readily. I spent a con 
siderable amount of time in their laboratory with the ablest « 
metallurgists found anywhere, and as far as I know this prob 
lem is not fully solved as vet. I have written reams of paper 
on investigations as to cutting speeds for Swedish material, an 
the Royal Swedish Institute for scientific-industrial researc 
has now published a book on this vital subject. 

The Swedish machinist and toolmaker of today is a highl 
trained mechanic with a four year compulsory apprentice train 
ing before he can become a journey-man, and is paid an averag 
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Sectional view of Bofors tractor 
ly rate of about 35 cents per hour at the steel mills and the particular phase of their life, and I can assure you that it ts 
| cities, and as high as 54 cents per hour in the larger cities equal to or better than that of any other European nation 
living expenses, especially rent, are a great deal highe: I sailed for the States on the 10th of March, 1932, and had an 
Space does not permit me to go into details regarding all the uneventful trans-Atlantic trip with one exception. While in 
it was done and the many interesting things I saw dur mid-ocean there came a message through the ether that Ivar 
stay in Europe. I was asked by the editors to write an tel 
reugel lad shot himsell in aris, al que respec s 
e on Russia and its problems, but after reading Will tr ir hers. 
article in the Saturday Evening Post of January 21 amily, I don’t think that was such a bad thing after all 
, here he so ably covers the life span from the cradle to EDITORS NOTE 
grave, | can’t see where there could be anything more to be Mr. Harry Gorden was born and partially educated in Sweden and 
mk came to this country 31 years ago, most of which time has been spent 
— . : in the automotive industry, starting as a die maker in the old Cadillac 
Swedish workmen, as well as their engineers, don't know plant in 1906 The machine tool men of Detroit remember him quite 
| they are off, everything taken into consideration | well while he was consultant for the Cheliabinsk Tractor Co., (a Rus- 
1 -i¢ nucl nial n the 1] tt] : sian commission) in 1930-1931, and we hope to hear from him again 
; | easily write as mucn again on the socia ite ot lest peo telling us about some of his many experiences as a tool engineer both 
; hecause | spent most of my spare time studying just this here and abroad 
ntinued from page 12) Co-education was once a race for supremacy be 
4 en SEN 1 } it: ck ¢ Cc 
Some optical devices have been introduced in the shop, and tween the sexes, but now it’s neck and neck 
result many measurements can be made which have her« 
been impossible with the apparatus available to the 
echat There are really four groups of optical instruments One answer to the problem ot how to treat re 
re now finding gradual favor in the machine shop and porters is, ~ Treat them fre yu ntly. Kk. H. Bren 
inutacturing processes. They are nan in \ anity Fair 
Interterence Apparatus Optical Scale Reading Devices 
Optical Lever Apparatus Imaging Systems , 
rey Our position (in San Francisco) is that of the 
ne of the properties of light that has early been recognized . 1 . . 
I Virginia gentleman of long ago who warned his 
great value is the constancy of tts wave length for pete: mae. 
: 1\ t Another valuable property is that of interterence son: “Never ask a man from what state he comes. 
3 i combination of these two properties results the fact lf he’s a Virginian, vou'll know it. [If he isn't you'll 
t each band in a group of Newton rings represents a ver) shame him.” INathleen Norris in Cosmopolitan. 
minute separation between the surfaces forming th 
This distance 1s a function of the wave length of the 
ised, and 1s an extremely accurate measurement Ot sma Kven the best of friends must park lLuife 


es. With the careful manipulation of optical flats under 
temperature control, measurements may be made a 
to the order of a few millionths of an inch 


For his book “The Last Word,” Homer Croy 
asked living celebrities to write their own epitaphs. 
; One of the neatest came from Dorothy Parker: 
‘Excuse my dust.” Walter Winchell, gossip column 
apparently wants to become the wealthiest ist, wrote: “Here lies Walter Winchell in the dirt 


he loved so well 


musn't believe all the stories you hear about ; 

; : - \ wise old trainer, asked for some advice on 

said the man from Hollywood. “Most ot them +; | ir 
, ‘ning a. winning races, said, “Well, sir, the thing to do is to 
ist old wives’ tales. Passing Show. / 
? get out in front at the start and WMprove youl 

| position fron there on.” Judge. 
\ppalachian guide, discussing his wite, re Motorist, leaving car at garage: “Now | don't 
ed: She has a very even temper—she its al want vou to jack up the radiator cap and put a new 
s mad car under it.” 
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WHY NOT 
STANDARIZE 


SIEWEK 


SPRING TYPE 
OR 
RACK AND PINION TYPE 


SIEWEK TOOL COMPANY 


EL 6439 
MAD 1124 2345 WOLCOTT ST. FERNDALE, MICH. 


Engineering & Manufacturing Co. 


INCORPORATED 


8316 WOODWARD AVE. DETROIT, MICH. 
MADISON 2057 


Can Assist You When You Need - 
PUMPS — DRILL HEADS — sees PUMPS 
METAL PATTERNS — SPECIAL 
EQUIPMENT and ENGINEERING. 


SELF PRIMING 


HIGH VACUUM 


For Service and Economy the Rollway GREATER CAPACITY 
recognizes no equal. Interchangeable mount- 
ings for all competing makes and specials for CANNOT CLOG 


all types of machines. All working parts 
hardened and ground. Stock sizes 14” pipe to 


AUTOMATIC 
BUILT-IN RELIEF VALVE 


LONGER LIFE 


Phone or write for engineering data and prices. 
— OFFICES IN FOURTEEN CITIES — LOWER SPEED 
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Is it Valve Seat Inserts? 


SIR: 
ARE YOU INTERESTED? 


We have the Tools for this work. ANNOUNCES A NEW 


The information is yours for 


the asking. ADJUSTABLE 
LENGTH HOLDER 


With instant micrometer 
adjustment to .001 inch 
and positive lock. 


ECLIPSE EXPERIENCED FACTORY 
REPRESENTATIVES WILL GLADLY 
DEMONSTRATE. 


National Tool Co. 


1312 MT. ELLIOTT AVE. DETROIT, MICH. rec i i PSE COUNTERBORE COM PANY 


BUILDERS OF CARBIDE 
rinity 2-458] DETROIT 
BORING EQUIPMENT 


Sales Mfg. Co., Inc. 


When in need of Dre Sets 
or Die Makers Supplies, 
Sea--Gullberg for Prompt 
Service and Quality 
Workmanship 


Special Die Sets of Every 
Description Made to Order 
On Short Notice. 


840 BALTIMORE AVE. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN Phone Madison 2460 
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for Better 
WORK-HOLDING DEVICES 


Latest improvements in machine tool design ... and tool 
steels . . . permitting increased cutting speeds and feeds 


, have produced a demand for more powerful ... more 


dependable ... and more efficient work-holding devices. 


To meet this demand ... and to serve you better . 


LOGAN Engineers have developed an improved line of | 


“LOGAN” work-holding devices - - - both for air and | 


hydraulic operatic... 


A 1933 Requirement 


An investigation of ““LOGAN™" equipment for 


your 1933 requirements will disclose to you how 


“LOGAN " equipment will serve you better 


during this year ... and years to come. 


THE LOGANSPORT MACHINE C0. 


Designers and Manufacturers of Air and Hydraulic-Operated Devices 
for Every Work-Holding Requirement and Many Other Purposes. 


MICHIGAN REPRESENTATIVE 
AMERICAN EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
5928 SECOND BLVD., DETROIT 


Phone Madison 2342 


shows the New 
“LOGAN” Hydraulic 


Power Device and com- 
flete hydraulic chucking 
equipment mounted on a 


turret lathe. 
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PRICE, 
MATERIAL, 


ENGINEERING 
AND 


SERVICE— 


COMBINED INTO EACH AND EVERY 
TOOL MADE BY US 
TUNGSTEN 
CARBIDE 
(WIDIA) 


AND 
HIGH SPEED 


CUTTING 
TOOLS. 
DETROIT 


WESSON CO., Detroit 


1050 MT. ELLIOTT ST. 


REPRESENTING 
THOMAS PROSSER AND SON 
IMPORTERS KRUPP WIDIA METAL 


.... WITHIN 
EACH OF THESE AREAS 


4 
DETRO! 
| 


S 
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A DANLY Branch Office Plan Offers 
You Better Die Sets at 
Lower Cost.. 

Within each of these areas is located a Danly 
Branch Office Plant capable of shipping 
within 24 hours any one of the 18 standard 
Danly types and 998 combinations of size, 
thickness and material of shoe and punch 
holder with many thousands more of pin and 
bushing combinations. 


The fact that these five Branch Office-Plants 
are maintained is the greatest proof that each 
is able to offer manufacturers in its area 
better die sets at lower final costs and with 
faster deliveries. Any one of these offices will 
be glad to place before you complete informa- 
tion on how the Unique Danly Plan makes this 
possible... 


DANLY MACHINE SPECIALTIES, INC. 
2114 South 52nd Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


4 


Branches 


Long Island City, N. Y., 36-12 34th St 
Detroit, Mich., 1549 Ave 
Cleveland, Ohio, 1444 E. 49th St 
Dayton, O 6 N. St. Clair St 

N. Y. 


Temple 


Rochester, 16 Commercial! St. 


DANLY 


DIE MAKERS SUPPLIES 
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IN ADVERTISING 


WANTS 


HITS THE MARK 


FOR SPACE IN THIS JOURNAL----CALL MADISON 5048 
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